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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of thia ccnfereiiGe o£ news aKscutives 
froia J^pan aafl the United Statea iras to exciaage viBMs on thm' 
relationship of the tiro aation^ and to laentijEy areas o£ coiincin 
cccceraa. In genaralr it was agreed that the two Jiatipna are getting 
aloag very well despite their cultural dif fereiicea* the first session 
dealt with the tl^S. xole in Asin* The consenaiis waa that Japan has 
taken the C-S* pullotit from SoutheaBt Asia in stride and is ^xerting 
its own inilutnce ae best possible diplomatically and econofflically-i 
Iha 0,S- conoitffierit to South Korea is a touchy area for both 
countries^ and Japan* urged the United States to recogniae North Korea 
so it can be brought into the world coaiaunitf. Pear of toth Koreas 
was expressed. A consensus exists for the current fifflerican- Japane se 
'security treaty* Speakers wari^d about underrating trouble spots such 
.as china and Russia, lurope, money exchange ^ access to xesouxce ^ 
EaterialSi and direct investment policies* 1 light aiscussion ensued 
of Gultaral and soaiological contrasts, followed^hf a probe into the 
victor-vanquished relationship after World War II* The final session 
concerned nedia coverage of one country by the other and the 
xelationship between the newsmen in crisis times and under ordinary 
conaitions- (ND) ^ 
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NAT|pN#iL IN&TirUTieP 
SENT OFFICIAL NAfiQNAL INST ITutE fTe 



yihen thirty nows tmQcuti^en from the.Unitod 
Slatoa and Japan mOBt to nonslder what the 
rccideFB of each couittry are leafninq about the 
other, thD results are of absorbing intorest to 
somoone like mo, who for rriEjny years has 
been involved witti botfi sides of this informa- 
tton pfocess, 

Giverj the powerfiJt Influenc© fhat tho press 
cxorts on putjlic attitudcB in tho two counlricSj 
the convening of the meeting sponsored by th© 
United States nnd Japan Comniittees of the 
IntefnatiDpal Press Institute and hosted byThe 
Johnson Foundation at Wingspread, already 
the fifth in a series of bilateral aeisl&ns, Js, I 
oonsidsfi a resp©nao to a very urgent need to 
maintain a strong channel of cornmunication 
between the pooples of the two countries. 

It Is nonGtheiess encouraging arid inspiririg to 
find that the news e^guutives agretd that the 
two notions are gatting an very well together 
In th© areas that matter rnost, despite so many 
cultural differenQes, While agreeing that ovir- 
all relations have never been better^ the pan- 
elists noted ihat there rernained certain areas 
which could concel\/abiy become causes of 
friction, it seems to me that sucH areas of pee- 
sible conirTiunicatioriS difficult^s are far more 
likely to occur In* the cultural and psyehologi- 
cal sphere than in the political and eGonomlG 
realm, Ir the political and aconorrfic rilation- 
ship, comniLinlcflttons between the two coun- 
tries are generally based on practical consider- 
atlons of riationil interests, and hence are apt 
tp result in less confusion since a common In- 
tefnatlonal language is used. Such is not the 
case in the cultural flfild vA/here the widely dis- 
parate tasckgrounds of Atnarlcans and Japa- 
n€s€ may often cause serious difficulties in 
communication between the two peoples. Ow- 
ing to the extent of these cultural differences, 
the obstacles of communication are more for- 
midable between the United States and Japan 
than between the Urilted States and Europe. 
ThosD connmon cultural ties between the United 
States and Europe are regularly fefiected in 
the rnedia. It in for eKarnpfe, quite usual to 
see the AmQric- i pr^ss report pn European 
personalities and daily life; sinnllar coverage of % 
Japanes e figures and society is seldom seen. 
In the absence of cornmon cultural bonds be- 
tvveen the United States anr^ .^apan, when rela- 
tions deterioratei it takes much more to bring 
theni back to nornialcy. 

Constant vigilance is required on both sides if 
communication leading to mutual understand- 
ing is to be sustained, We must continue to 
w^ork together to prevent existing coinrnunlca- 
tlon gaps frorn widening, and in this important 
work, the role of the press Is cruclar 

It is forums such as the present one which, by 
exchanging views and Identifying areas of 
common concern, are so essential in sustain^ 
ing mutLial understanding across the PacHic. I , 
commend thta report to the reader as yet an- 
other important link in the fasclnatinQ and corn- 
ple>c relationship bet\A/een the United States 
and Japan. 
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Thoro is a stroMg wmon for a nt5w VVmg5pfr»nH 
report on r^iiatbns between Japan, and the 
United States, namely constant change, I be- 
lieve that tho landscapQ Is never se?^ In th© 
same way, no matter howrnany timis Widlvldu- 
als travel the old road. The reascn Is simpiy 
that fresh combl nations of Ideas are created 
by individuals, thus affecihig'fiumari Bvents. 

^ / . . 

An exchange of views on the reiatfonshlp of 
two nations should not wait until some dark 
crisiB develops, tt Is better to have exchange 
take place in the sunlight, ,^ more favarabls 
climate for building the trust €SsenUal for rriu- 
tual enlightenment. 

Sessions like those held at Winflspread sre 
bound to be a mix of past events and present 
attitudes. In fact, current views can become 
past tense very qulQl^ly In this era of vvhlrlvvind 
change, !t is that rapid pace of human affairs 
which makes it important for us to put on the, 
brakes 'at regular intervals, to quiet the Glatter 
and try to find out v\^hal motiyates us in our 
thinking and aeUnfl. That was the goal of the 
Wingspread meetlngi as It vvilt be during future 
Wingsprfad discusaions between representa- 
tives of differing cultures; 

Journalists ere, exceptionally well prepared to 
explain matters to esch other. Their prafeision 
fs communiaatforT, and it puu them at the cross- 
roads (news centers) of hulnan affairs, When 
this is combined with the freedom to report, 
tho result m ^tafity and a good chance of ex- 
pressing trutft In terms of inftueneing cllizen 
opinion and also official rePatlonahips, the role 
of the Jogrnafist can be the dilference between 
amity or enmity, Vyhen nations slip into a posi- 
tion of enmity, the avenues to accurate per- 
ception and mutijai progress are blooked, In- 
cliidina trade, sharing of technology and cul- 
tural iriitefchange. Risks of conflict may then 
be eroded, foliovved by the violation of human 
rights, Including at times the right tp [He itself 
IVIeetings tike the Wingspread Conference are 
in the class of^ conflict prevention, brought 
about by thQUghtfuj dialoQue which ifTfluences 
opinton and policies. 

Are there differences in the v/ays in which 
Japanese and Aineriaah colleagues approach 
discussions? Yes, there are drfferences, based 
on heritage. I believe we should not try to im- 
pose change, on each ether, but accept the 
cultural differences and construct bridges of 
mutual trust. The ^ingsprearf meeting aceom- 
pHshed this. - 

These are among the reasons far publiihlng 
highnghts of the ^'Japan-United States Editors' 
Conference," and vvhy we appreciate the con- 
seieritious vyork of our Japanese coltagues 
and those of the InternatiGna! Prers Institute. 
The Johnson Foundation will contlriue to sup- 
port simiSar exchanges in the future The chang- 
ing tide of huinan affairs requires this so, that 
oii"r future Is not rnanlpuialed by the v/heel of 
chance but directed by Intelligence for the 
benefit of human development and dignity. 




President 
The Johnson Foundation 
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A. REPORT OF A CONFERBNCi OF fiOITORS FROM JAP^N AND 7Hi 
JAPANESE AND UNITEP STAtES COWP/IITTiES OF THE INTEHNATIONAL 
FOUNDATION^ NO VEMBEfl 2 5, 19?1 



THE UNfTED STATES * J^^AN 
For two aocjeties with so many 
cultural differences, the United 
Stales and Japan ara getting on 
very well together In th f thin go 
that matter most- 

For i^o peoplei; with Imngudgm 
difficult for each other lo learn, 
they are cofnmunicatlng v^ry 6f= 
fectively in the language of jnter-- 
national acononiic and political 
ccQperation. 

When President Ford told Bn 
Amarican audience shortly after 
the visit of Japan 'li Emperbr and 
Empress that Amerlcan-Japaneie 
relations have never bean belter^ 
he was capsuling a.s©ntlnnent 
spelled out in reassuring 0#taif 
by expert observais meetbg with 
30 news executives from both 
ccLintries, The four-day discus- 
sion at Wings^read, The JDhnson 
Foundation conference center 
near Racinti Wisconiln, covereci 
political, eoonomic, military, pul- 
lurali sQCLiologbal and journalis- 
tic relations. 

Tfia moeting wai the fifth in a 
series. of bilateral and bllingiial 
sessions sponsored by the Amer- 
ican and Japanese national com- 
nfiiltees of the international Press 
Institute. It was the flr^t since 
the end of the Vietnam War and 
the first to consider the que^stions 
U.S. withdrawal has posed about 
the future defense of the East- 
ern Pacific and America's future 
role in Asia. 

The clear consensus was that 
"Japan has taken the U.S. pull-out 
from Southeast Asia cofripleteiy 
in stride; and that Japan Is mov- 
ing In as best It can. dlplonnati* 
cally and economicallyj to rnake 
its own influence felt there. The 
Afner|cans conceded that SMTO 
(Southeast Asia treaty OrgarslEa- 
ticn) is dead, or at least being 
phased out In deference to Thai 
and Philippine un happiness over 
treaty jies with the"lJ,S. The Japr 
anese' pinned high hopes on 
ASEAN (^saociatlon of Soutli- 
last Asian Nations) as a) raw 
five-nation bloc based in Jakarta, 
Indonesia, to rival the pull cf the 
Han.ol-led Cornrnunlst bios In 
indQchina. 

A much touchier area for both 
GQuntrieSi It was agreedi is South 



Korori whoro tho U.S. is com^ 
mitted to stand firm. The Japa^ 
riese hope that this coniniitment 
will not be weakenGd — or tcstGd 
any time soon. , 

Some Japanese said iheyv^t/ould 
appreciate a U.S. move tb rcc'- 
ognize North Korea, or any otfier^ 
action to bring the Iso'ated 
Pyongyang fegime Into contact 
^ith the world pomiTuJnlty. 

Spokesmen for both sides 
seemed convinced that, at pres- 
ent, it Is in the interest of bcth 
Koreas and all four major powers 
cohcerned — China, Russia, Ja-_ 
pan^and the U.S. —to avoid re-' 
^newal of the ^Korean War, The 
Japanese iridicatec! (as Profes- 
sor Toru Yano of Kyoto Univer- 
sity put it) that they were as rnucli 
afraid of a provocation coming 
from the South Koreans as from 
North Korea, 

^11 speak&ri on this subject In- 
dicated that any fnajcr renewal 
of warfare would be very hard 
to contain within Korea or to fight 
v/lth convehtlonal troops or weap- 
„ ons, if this meart serioiisly con-, 
aidiring resor| to tactical nuclear 
weapons, one American speaker 
warned ~ with most of the Japa- 
nese nodding solemn agreamenf 
— the U.S. -Japanese alliance 
firobably could not survive, and 
the U.S, very probably would be 
denied use of Japanese bases. 

Barring such provocation, the 
consensus was that there is no 
great push from either side to 
revyriti the Anner Ican- Japanese 
security treaty, Sonne Amirioan 
spokesmen Indicated there is talk 
within the U,S. diplonrtallcandnnih 
ttary establish ments about push- 
ing Japan to enlarge Its contrl- 
butloni toward the Joint defense , 
but seyiral Japanese speakers 
were emphatic that Japan has 
no desire to do so. TMey said 
that even if th© U,S. flirted vvith 
drawing Baclt 'tr a niid-Pacifi 
defense line of Guann, Tlnian and 
Saipan (which Asian Studies Pro- 
fessor Nathaniel B. Thayer of 
Johns Hopkias and Harvard said 
might be In the cards), there 
would be littte interest in Japan 
in Increasing Its defense budget^ 
beyond the present 1 percent of 
gross national product. 



UNITED STATES, CON^TENED BY THi 
PRESS IMST|TUT£» AND THE JOHNSON 
Writtgrt Millard Browni 

On th© political and ©conomid 
fronts, speakers on both sides 
warned against unde^jratlng such 
potential trouble spots as: 
ChInQ Bnd ^uBsfa ~ Japan Is 
more interested than the U.S, Jn 
opening up contacts with China 
and less Interested in detente 
with RiJiSia. ' 
Burope — While the U.S. rnain- 
tains close snd Intirnate tiesi 
Japan's relatlciris with most Eu- 
ropean trading rivals reflect what 
one U,S. spokesman called a 
"healthy mutual dlsreapeat." 
Woney — Japan, as a trading na- 
tion, likps fixed e3(ohange rates; 
the U.S. prefers to keep them 
floating. 

Aoce&B to /Tia/er/a/a — Japan Is 
far rnore urgently dependent than 
the United States upon imports 
^ of basic r^curces, ©specially oH 
and food, and the Japanese pes^ 
simlstlcally foresee an almost 
certain daolifie In living stan- 
dards with Inflated resource costs 
^ a permanent feature of the 
economy. 

D/ffcf InvmstnyBnt po/Zc/es — 
Both countrias, badly Hurt by re- 
cession, kmp flirting with restrlc- 
- tions on Inyestrnents In eactj, 
other's economies and with In- 
vestment rivalries elsewfiere* 

The liveliest give-and-take ses- 
sion was devoted to a light- 
hearted discussion of oultural 
and socioiogical ccntraits be^ 
tween the two countries. This 
was follovved by a bit more self- 
conscious pfobing of the victor- 
vanquished relationship after 
World War 11. " ' 

The final sessions — inevitable 
when editors get together .— con- 
sisted^ of fairly shop talk, on 
media covariga of each country 
by the other and the relationihip 
between them fr both crisis 
' times and under more ordinary 
conditions. 

As one heard all these concerns 
aired in two languages, with ear- 
phones carrying simultaneous 
-trpnslatioh, the process itself 
look " on an added credibility. 
However any spitaker appraised 
his own or the otlier-countQ^s 
policy or viewpoint, there Was-a^ 
kind of instant replay— of aisent, 
dissent\ comment or criticism — 
from a dozen or more well- 



Informgd .citizens of the country 
referred to. So, for each partici- 
pant, the Impressjon carried away 
was not just a mT^ture of varied 
ViBVypoints, but sorngthing sub- 
tler: a rough "sense of the meet- 
Ing" on each topic discussed. 

THE US. ROLE IN ASIA 

— A STATE DEPARTOENT VIEW 

The conierencB opaned Sunday 
avening with weicoming remarks^" 
by LesNe Paffrath lor the horn 
Johnson Foundation; by William 
B!ock, Chairman of the U,g. Na- 
tional Connmittee of the Interna- 
tional Press Institiite, as confer- 
ence chairmin; and by George 
Chaplin and Yasuo Takeyama, 
respective chairmen of the U.S. 
and Japanese delegations. An 
off-the-record and informal dls- 
duision of the United States role 
in Asia by Deputy Secretary of 
State Robert IngersoH foiiowed. 
It wa^ the first comprehensive 
updating of official American 
policy that niosl of the confer- 
ees had heard since the U.S. 
withdrawal from Indochina. It 
amounted to a preview' of the 
"nsv/ Pacific doctrine" that Pres- 
ident Ford enunciated in his De= 
oernber 8 speech in Honolulu, on 
the way home from Chlnaj Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines. 

The United States had ever^ in- 
tention, Mr. IngerSQil indicated, 
of remaining a Pacific power with 
an importanl role to play, in Asia. 
But the lesson it had learned 
above all in Southeast Asia was 
that American support could pnly 
supplement and never supplant 
local initiatives In meeting threats 
to the peace or in^pendence 
of small nations. Many American 
officials navv recognize that pri- 
marily military/responses to 
problems^ of spoiai upheaval are 
inadequate arid even potentially 



recognize that U.S, interasls in 
East Asia are endL'ripg and that 
therMs little chance of creating 
a stSble eq^ull^rlum in that area 
\^ifhotJt effective U.S. participa- 
tion. 

In its reassessment of Asian 
realities after Vietnam, the State 
Department had concluded, that 
the basic. struoture of maior pow- 
er equilibrium is essentially un- 
-Ranged, with three key stabiliE- 
Trig- factors: (1) the persistent 
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Sino^Soviet rivalry, (2) the con* 
tinuing firm U^S.-Japanese Irlmti- 
ship, and (3) the continuing pros^ 
perlty of the Pacific region 
economy. 

In SDUtheast Asia itself, howev&r, 
tfie American position has bean 
trafisformed, with Influgnco 
thfaughout the Indo-Chlna pan" 
insula eradicated, with Hanoi 
dominant and its ambitions un- 
certain. The non-Communist na- 
tions of the region have not 
overreacted, as some domino^ 
theorists had feared, but havi 
moved toward greater self- 
reliance and a more diversified 
diplomatic strategy. Thailand and 
the Philippines in particular have 
queitioned the value of U.S,\mfl" 
Itary helpi and at their iniistefic^t 
SEATO Is being phased out.\But 
they still want a continuing An^er 
ican presence^ and they want thi 
U.S. generally Involved, mIMtarlly 
and economiQally, In the affairs 
of the region So the U.S, govern- 
mentj while waiting for the dMst 
to settle in Indochina, is Aoj" 
Jijiting Its profile in gradual re- 
sponse to the \attitudes of the 
other nations (in the region* 
Meanwhile, It is devoting new 
tention — as the President*e sub- 
sequent post-Peking visit to In-^ 
dDnesia and the Phlllppirea 
undorscored — to both bilateral 
and multilateral relations with the 
ASEAhsl (Association of Soyth- 
east Asian Nations) states, 

' In Korea, the State Department 
posture was likewise describecl 
in^terms similar to those* later set 
forth in the *'New Pacific Doo- 
trine*'^with assurances to South 
Korea of America's continuing 
nnilitary presence, but with a par 
allel effort to ease North-South 
tensions on the Korean pinln- 
sula The U,S, veto of applications 
for U.N, membership by both 

-Vietrtams, cast because the ad- 
mission of South Korea was en^ 
eluded, was described as typiGal 
of current U.S, policy — a readj- 
neas to take constructive stepi 
to relieve tensions^ but no^t^to 
countenance any undercutting of 
basic U.S. interests or those of 
its allies. The U.S, efiojfm SoutH 
Korea's behalf was ^^scrlbed as 
one of the stron^sit diplometic 
campaigns eve/ waged at the< 
U,N,— an effort motivatid in parr 
by a fear that the Algerian re^. 
olution excluding South K©r#i 
might b^'destablj^zing enough'/td 
prod geoul Into a rash action/ 
/ ^ I 

U,S, relations with China were^ 
desoribed as firm and dur^bj©* 

'The great Chinese emphasis 



America's ••"error" in pursuing 
detei>te , v^ith the Soviet Union 
wasdoscijibed as not particularly 
new 

The US/ relationship with Japan 
wa^ d@0crib©d as the real cor- 
n^rstcne of American policy in 
East Am'm. 

PROM MICH PDLICV 

, TO DOI\fflESTIC POLITICS 

The^wnferenca turned on Mon- 
day/ mofning to a journalistic 
IodK at sonrie lower-level domes- 
tlCj po litics, American- and 

/^ veteran Washington bureau 
ehief tor AbbM Shimbun of To- 
kyo,f Yuklo Matsuyama, skillfully 
I'dlsaected "|Post--Wat€rgat8 Amer= 
lean Polillcs/' while a former 
Northeast Asia bureau chief for 
the ^Qshlngtan PoBl Don Ober- 
dorfer, countered with a candid 
portrait Qf " Post-Tan aka Japa- 
nese Politics." 

Past-W^tergat© AmeHcan 
Politics — A Japanasa View 

Mr. fvlatsuyarria established his 
afiafy^st-s credentials with a sftiil- 
ing admission that his first ap- 
praisal of Gerald Ford, in late 
1963, described him as an honest 
but - mediocre Republican con- 
gressman whos^ Hlgheat political 
goal was to >e House speaker 
and wtiose jnteresls were rtiainly 
Iti Michlgfirl with no prospect that 
he yv^ouid ever pay much atten- 
tion to.the international situation, 
or t^/ Japan. **Hcw wrong can 
yqi/be** he asked, about the first 
&fesid©nt to visit Japan and the 
first to play host to an unprec- 
e'lented grand tour of the U.S, 
by an Ennperor of Japan?' To the, 
Japariesa saying that you cannot 
torooast the autumn weather or 
the nriind of a wornaRj 4Ar. Mat- 
suyama said* hewould now add 
**th© mind (or mindlessness) of 
American poh'tics.*' 




He and Mr, ObBrdorfer agreed 
on one flreat contrast between 
the two countries in politics: In 
Japan* the more things change 
the more the faces stay the sarrie; 
In Anorica, tha kaleidoscop© of 
changing faces Is moving 
constantly,^ 

rvir. IVtatsuyarTia noted that tep 
years ago the six big narnos of 
the Liberal Democratic Party in 
Japan were Miki, Tanaka^ Riku- 
da, Ohira, Shiina and Nakasone; 
*ioday, all of them still remain 
as the strongmen of the parly." 
In Anerica, when he returned in ' 
1971 after an absence of onSV 
fi\^a years, he found few fannilia^ 
faces; of Mansfield, FulbrlghtA 
r\^ills, HoQver, Bundy, McNanfiara, v ^ 
Rusk, Rostow, Walter Jenkins 
and lobby Baker ^ only Mans- 
field remained unchanged as 
Senate/majority leader. 

Another of Mr, Matsuyama's vivid 
Impressrons: ''Being a Washing- 
ton cbrraopondent Is tantamount 
to covering a perpetual crisia" — 
Berlin, Cubaj race riots, Mld&ast 
eruptions, Vjetnam war and the 
testing of a 50-megaton bomb. 
After covering all that, he rather 
appreciates', he said, the compar- 
ative tranquility of the post- 
WatergatQ Ford ara_But one 
aspect of this era makes hm 
*'sadly; disappointed and diasat- 
Isfled'' with both Mr. Ford and 
the Americans. After being great- 
ly inipressed with the way, this ^ 
country grapplfed with the prob- 
lem of immorality In the long 
nightmare of Watergate, "tho af- 
termath is a different story, 
Americans appear to regard Wa- 
tergate as simply a spectacular 
scandal caused by an abnormal- 
ly immoral politician," But, he 
asked, wasnl Mr, Nixon's politi- 
cal character widely, known, be- 
fore he became President, and 
who gave him his 1972 landslide 
victory? 
J ' ' 

n woulfl^ think the American at- 
tention needs to be directed more 
to ' the political * process which 
produced' the Nixon Presidency," 
said Mr. Matsu)^ma, 'Hhan to any 
analysis of the f^beon psychoiis." 
He noted the vivid cqntrast be- 
tween the seriousness^ sincerity, 
IntelllgenGe and soLphistlcation of 
the Nixon impeachment hearings, 
and the ^'atmosphere of the rabid, 
raucous primaries, conventloni 
and campaigns" that produced 
the McQovern-Nlxon candidacies 
— which in turn produced the 
Nixon landslide. 'The House Ju- 
diciary Committee kept talking 



about political morality and do» 
cency," he mused, "but where 
could w© find morality, decency 
or intelligence In the primary or 
the convention? It viBB easier to 
find Machiifvellism, moriey, prop- 
aganda and demagoguery." 

Mr f^atsuyama raised tlie bicon- 
tennial-year question; Where are 
,^day's counterparts to tho first- 
' rate figures who produced the 
American Revolution ? Are they 
today preoccupied with some- 
thing other than politics? 

Noting his own ^ountrys tradi'* 
tion cf copying every sort of 
trend or fad from the U.S., Mr.. 
Matijuv^ma said he hoped Amer- 
ican politics after V^atergate 
would produce some reforms that 
Japan might also copy. He closed 
with some ''energetic preaohlng 
on American politics" that was 
actually directed at Japanese 
ears. 

What he rnissed In pDSt-V\^ater- 
gate Washington, he said* was 
any compelling drive for reform. 
President Pord ''seeins to be act- 
ing as if Watergate 'never was." 
in Congreii, 98 Watergate- 
related bills have been proposRCf r 
none has passed. The NlKon par- 
don, he said, had a remarkable 
effect In putting Watergate into 
the past tense, But when one 
remembers the Tokyo and Nur- 
emberg trials, ^'where thie leaders 
were condemned even when they 
had no direct responsibility for 
the crimes of their sul>ordinates 
>you will understand how for- 
eigners feel about the' pardon," 

If forelgneri seem to v/orry tin- 
duly about American politics. It 
is with no wish to intervene, said 
Mr. Matauyama, It Is only because 
the system of the jeader of the 
western dsfnocracies, **has such 
untoward influence over our own 
nation*! course, we just can't 
help worr/ing/' What v/orrled him 
most He/ said, was too nnuch 
power concentrated in the White 
'House *;which needs to be dis- 
persed as soon as possibfe if the 
United States Is not again to be 
driven to the brink of totalitarian- 
■ ism." He agreed, ha said, with 
\ the Qhicago professor who said 
\ that ff King John had his Magna 
\Cha^ta, King Charles his Bill of 
flights and King George III h\^ 
j^^merican Const! tuildn, ''the 
fil^^on Adrninlstration shculd have 
no. less glorrous a moriurnent to 
pdjitical reform and liberty ,a 
historic document shoutd be pro*^ 
duced with the express Intent to 
hold\in ^heck the pgwar of the 



American proslfJency, no matter 
how ambitious or greedy for m- 
fallible .power tlie presidential 
occupant may prove to be." 

Post-Tanaka Japanese Politics 
— An Afnerican View 
lf\ giving his American-eye view 
of *'Post-Tanflka Japanese Poli- 
tics," IVIr, Oberdorfer gaid the first ^ 
thing he' learned about covering 
Japanese politics is that it isn't 
very helpful to try to translate the 
Intricate maneuvering within Ja- 
pan's dominant Liberal Democrat- 
ic Party into American political 
terms. The two systems, despite 
suparficia! sinii la rltios, are 
eKtremely dllfarent beneath the 
^surface, and one of the key dif- 
ferences is that political leaders 
ill Japan tend to have lifetimQ 
employment. The maneuvering^ 
for position within the system 
^tend to have no ,fnor§ direct im- 

^pact on the publfc than do the 
sirniiar maneuvers and personnel 

. changes within the great ^corpq- 

, rations of Japan. 

Parliamentary politics, In Mr, 
Oberdorfer's view, ^is not a pri- 
mary moving force within ,Japa- 
,nese life — despite the enormous 
media coverage given to it. There 
is a lack of rnan-in-the-jtreet in- 
volvement that keeps much of ' 
^Jthe maneuvering private and not 
intended for public view. It is a 
system which, in America, would ^ 
outrage the press concept of a 
^'public right to know," yet is ac- 
cepted in Japanese journalism ^ 
by the practice among newsmen 
of attaching themselves to the 
grebt figures of Japanese politics 
in order to "wheedle" informa- 
tion out of them. 

These and other "baffles" In the 
-. Japanese syitem, said Mr. Ober- 
dsrfer, help cushion It against 
abrupt changes and have con- 
tributed to giving the conserva- 
tive LDP party the longest period 
of ruls^^an almost uninterrupted 
. 30 y0Br^%ince World War II — of 
any llntii^e party in any parliamen- 
tary democracy in the world (un- 
less one counts the Congress 
Party of India, the democracy of 
which may now be in question). 

^ But time, ha said, may be run- 
ning but for the ^LDP/The LDP 
had begun a long, slow, steady 
decline before It turned from the 
SatD^Jeadership to the "faudah 
ized bulldozer," Tanaka, as a 
fresh face to try to reverse the 
trend. Tanaka came In like a 
whirlwind In mld-1972i quickly 
seemed to gain popularity with 
his recognition visits to Peking 



and other International and do- 
mestic moves, and iought to cap- 
italize on this wilh a December 
1972 elQctlon, But the LDP con= 
tinued to lose ground In that 
election, and cam*$ Into the Diet 
with 276 of the 4§1 seats, only 
30 over the absolute majority 
n©(3ded to operate the parllamenr 
tary system succtssfuily. 

Thus Tanaka fell, Whil© thisv^as 
technically triggered by a mag- 
azine expose of a mlatlvely minor 
scandal ttiat wa^ magnified in 
some eyes to rtsifnble the dos^n- 
fall of Richard Ni Wover Vyater- 
gate, the Tanaka regime 'was 
about- to fall anyway, Mr, Ober- 
dorfer said, ' / 

In naming Prerwier M^lt<l as 
Tanaka*s succeiaor, other !ead= 
ers of the LDP ware groping. In 
f^r. Oberdorfer*s vitw* for either 
a transitional flguw oj — as he 
now appears to hpave tufned out 
—a figure to put off a ^ransftion in 
Japahese politics lor^notheryear 
or so. Premier MiKI'^ government, 
* he said, has proved unable to 
make any mnjor adj^istments. and 
his popularity ha^/dropped dra- 
maticaliy from absjut 47 percent 
in one poll when/te took office 
. to about 23 perceipt most recently. 
The Miki era, he/predtcted, Is al- 
ready drawing \p i olose. . 

On the future/bf the LDP, Mr. 
Obprdorfer took i gnore iffy vlevv. 
If its decline ^s riOt arrested, the 

. Japanese political system will 
soon be faci/»g a greater change 
than any since th^ end of the 
^ war; and rtheric are no more 
Mikis in ti)© wings to executii a 
holding opisration while thie party 
sorts itsel/ out," Mir. Oberdorfer's 

^ '*guess*' ,was that the Japanese 
ability td adapt and adjust as 
shown /epeatedl^ tn econoi^ic 
and international affaire, will 
come into plajf In dorniistlc poll- 

^ tics and produce lilther m viablf 

' conservatlve-demoioratic aoclallMt 
coalition, or some changei in 
the parliamentary rules to mod- 
erate the need for an ai^aolute 
majority, or maKe other adjust- 




ments thut will keep the main 
elements of the present corrier* 
vative le&derihip in power, 

The Qberdorter and Matsuyama 
talks triggered llvily discussion. 
Mr. Matsuyama'e concern about 
the "morality" of the example set 
by ''the exemplar of democracy, 
the United States,'* touched off 
a spirited argument among U.S. 
participanti, who differed sharp- 
ly on th0 role that ''morality' 

should play In politics, 

I 

Emmett Dadmon of the Chicago 
Sun-Timm and Da//y News noted 
that he is always suspicious when 
politicians or lawyers speak of 
morality. The U,S, traditionf ha 
said, due to the' pluralism of its 
institutions, makes morality an 
individual matter. Perhaps unlike 
Japan^ h$ $aid, *'We have no con- 
sensus on mGrality, and our ayS" 
tern assumes the public arena Is 
not where mprality will be deter- 
mined but is based rather 6n an 
assertion of rival self-intere$|s, 
checks and balances ■ to keep 
them in line/* A politics thus 
based on self-interest, he added, 
is "not necessarily bad,'- 

, James L. Greenfield of the New 
Vork Tlmm agreed. Watergatir 
he saidj "was not a question of 
morality but lagality. NiKon broke 
the law! We don't rely on the 
goodness of people; one man's 
morality can be another man's 
crime. But we insist that they 
obey the law/' 

Crocker Snow, Jr., Vice Chair- 
man of the United States delega- 
tion and asaislant to the publisher 
of the Boston QfobB, said he^ was 
"not as embarrassed" as his col- 
leagues to judge some American 
acts immorak The American Im- 
age in the world Is not a iegalls- 
tic one, he insisted. "Vietnam 
was not only a jnlstake but a 
black mark on our Image. It was 
ImmoraL and I'm not embar- 
rassed to ^ay so. Our aotlon^'in 
Chile were not HIegaL In domes- 
tic law, but were certainly 
immoral," 

On the downfall of President ^ 
h)ixon, Akira Ogata of Nippon 
Hobo Kyokai thought Nixon 
should, despite the sins of Water- 
gate, get credited for what he 
tried to do In restoring a free 
economy and opening the way 
to detente with Soviet Russia and 
China, Mr. Matsuyama replied' 
that he had received credit for 
these things but that what he did 
was cancelled out by the matters 
that brought his resignation. 
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ShigeS&Omorl ^'oi^Asahi Shim- 
bun was siruck by I ho clumsi- 
ness of th& impaachment pro- 
cedure and th© Watergate 
Investigations and thought a par- 
liamentary type of no-confidence 
vote was q rnuch easier way to 
get rid of an unwanted leader. 

On Mr, Matsuyama's cali far a 
constitutionai reform to curb the 
power of the American, presi- 
dency^ some Americans replied 
that, in the wake of Watergate, 
they feared as much a pendulum 
movement in the opposite direc- 
tion—a iwing toward too much 
Congressionai pfobing and un- 
dercutting to the point where 
the executive powers might be 
emasculated. 

Japanese participants raised 
questions about the role of the 
Amefican press in presidential 
eleetions. One wondered why 
most American papers took sides 
by/ making editorial endorse- 
ments. Mr. Dedmon felt news- 
papers had an obligation, just as 
voters do, to indicate a choice, 
and that It would be "a Gop-out" 
not to do so. Mr. Greenfield and 
Millard Browne of the ffuffalo 
Evening Nms agreed that they 
regarded not endorsing as a cop- 
out, but Mr Brdwne noted that it 
was a much-debated 'quest^on 
among editorial page editors and 
that a number of leading papers. 
Including the Los Angeles Times, 
Wall StrBBt JourriBl, and News- 
dayi had made a virtue of declin- 
ing to endorse, in presidential 
races. Robert Wr^Qibson of the 
/Lob AngelBS Timm said his pa- 
per felt that, far from copping-out, 
it gained credibility for its edi- 
torials on campaign issues by 
declining to take sides on presi- 
dential candidates, Mr. Block of 
the PitiBburgh Po^t-Oazem didn't 
think editoriaT enddrsenients 
were nearly as important in most: 
voters' minds as all the other In- 
fluences at work on them during 
a campaign, but he agreed with 
the view that* newspapers sfiould 
t^ke positions. 

In commenting on Mr. Oberdor- 
fer's survey of Japanese poiitics, 
Shiro Mikumo of the SankBi 
Shimbun noted that the LDP was 
not the only party having difficul- 
ties. The minority parties were 
facing the same problems. ''The 
closer thay come to the possibil- 
ity of sharing power, the more 
difficulties they seem to have.'' 

The Japanese delegation chair- john H«gh«t. idiia*. f 
man, Mr. Takeyama, added that chfisiun spfansa mrin 
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Premier Mlkl Is anxious to dis- 
solve the lower house but that 
the regime would b© in a poof 
position to face the electorate 
)uat now. Ha added, as a foot- 
note to Mr, Oberdorfer's com- 
rnenis about the LDP's transition- 
al difficulties and continuing 
decline, that Japan has an effi- 
cient and compatent bureaucra- 
. cy, but many of Its members are 
losing confidence in themselves. 
To which Mr, Obordorfor replied 
that Japan is a '-Look, Ma, no 
hands" sort of country, "You 
can't find out v^ho's steering il 
Somebody is, obvlousiyi but the 
process — which operates much 
the same way in business and 
journalism as In government — 
is often baffilng to outsiders/* 
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AS JAPAN AND THE 
UNITED STATES SEE THilR 
FUTURE IN' ASIA 

The conference turned, on Mon- 
day afternoon to International 
politics, Piiofessor Nathaniel B. 
Thayer of Johns Hopkins and 
Harvard started with "The United 
States and Japan — Political 
Problems for the Future." Pro- 
feesor Tory Yano of Kyoto Uni- 
versity followtd with "The Role 
of Japan In Asia.'* 

Professor Thayer said that the 
United States has been ^he dom- 
inant power In Asia for at l^ast 
the past quarter century. In the 
future, howeveK the United States 
will 'have to share power with 
Japan, Both nations have similar 
goals in Asia: they speak of try- 
\ng to create conditions to 
achieve peace, democracy and 
prosperity. But the two nations 
also have differences: they dif- 
fer over tactics to achieve goals 
in Asia; they differ over the de- 
gree of importance to attach to 
the nations of Asia. Asia has 
grown greatly in world impor- 
tance. For 200 years world poli- 
tics centered on Europe; now that 
canter is drifting towards Asia, 
which will soon embrace half the 
world's people. How Japan and 
the United States work out their, 
differences in Asia will have ma- 
jor Implications for the world 
order. 

The Asian superpowers, as 
Thayer saw it, are Japan and the 
UB. Other Asian nations depend 
on them for Investment, markets 
and technology; they are each 
other's best overseas customer. 
But they see Asia, China, Russia 
and eacn other very differently. 
'*Japan accords China first pri- 
ority. America accords Russia 
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firm priority, Japan believes 
Chlina must be brought into Asia. 
Arrno^rteii recognizes that Russia 
wifl to^ part of Asia." 

Ch\m, according to Professor 
Thuy'if, is trying to build an 
auti^rhlc economy; the rest of 
Asl^ i$ building an integrated 
economy, Ctiina may hn doinc) 
well, but th© raat of Aoia Is do- 
ing better. Japan has realized 
th^t: \t$ great task Is not to con- 
front China, but to draw China 
Into fuli participation. In current 
negotiations, the Chinese are in- 
slatSngi that Japan cooperate with 
Ghln^ to liniit th© power of the 
Rui^^ians, and many Japanese 
appear willing to do so, **There 
ie littit room In Japan's concept 
bf.Mala for Russia/' For Ameri- 
oan^, toy contrast* Russia is still 
tha principal concern, with China 
seen a rival to Russia, and 
norm^H2falion of U.S. relations 
with Cliina seen as a way to In- 
fluincn^ Russian behavlDr 

In ov^r^ilf U.S.«Japanese rela- 
tions, Professor ThaVer saw no 
serloM^ problems on ImmedU 
ite tios^i^on, but manyi potential 
dlffe^rwaes and difflculfies in the 
midciife distance. "Currently both 
economics are depressed and 
prmwm are off " Within a year 
or iwo, wKen both rebound, 
Thayf'^f foresees thre© probable 
developments: 

1, Jgipari's economy will grow 
faster than America's. 

2, vl^p^anase businessmen will 
conUrtue to canvass' the U.S. 
maffkiiS searching for Inefflclen'^ 
Qii$ and weakneises they can 
exploit Although Amirlcan econ- 
ornist^ may applaud Japanese ex- 
piQitatlon as ultimately strength- 
ening the American ecoriomy 
and benefiting the American con- 
sumer, American buroauarats and 
polWtel^ns will see Japanese ac= 
tlont m Imminently threatening 
to ArTiarlcan Industry and 
worker?!, 

3, Tha Japanese will be invest- 
ing heavily overseas. Their Asian 
Invl^tm^nt will probably outpace 
U.S^ A^lan investment with the 

* result that the Japanese may reap 
gri^t^r economic benefit than 
fha Americans. 

Th#TO developments will re- 
awHKtd American dissatisfaction 
with tli^ Japanese relationship. 
Pr$$#ur© will build In the United 
Stated to takff unilateral actions, 
which would slow dov^n the Jap= 
ani^ Qcdnomy. American ac- 
ttena'vwould provoke counteract 



tlons in Japan, which might 
Injure segments' of the Amerh 
can economy but certainly 
would mako difficult cooperation 
between the United Stales and 
Japan, We could fall into another 
period^ as we did in 1972, where 
short-range satisfactions take 
precedonce over long-range 
goals. 

Professor Thayer discounted the 
Mk^^iihond of competition between 
th United States and Japan over 
fi cess to raw materials and 
. search for markets in other parts 
of the world. If such competition 
^ere anticipated. It would have 
appeored by now, HowevGr, Ja- 
pan is far more dependent on 
other countries for raw materials 
and markets than is the United 
States. Inv thls respect* Japan is 
closer In her interests to Europe, ^ 
At present, he said, Europe and ' 
Japan have little in common eK- 
cept a *'healthy mutual disre- 
spect," but that can change as 
economic interests converge. 
Thus, Professor Thayer saw a 
growing identification between 
r-irope and Japan. 

Another major potential problem, 
said Professor Thayeri concerns 
respective roles in the military 
defense of Asia. Some Americans 
have isen the Japanese as en- 
joying a free ride with the United 
' States bearing the burdtn for the 
defense of Asia, including Japan, 
They argue 4hat Japan should be 
made to bear a greater share of 
the burden. Professor Thayer 
pointed out that a rearmr Japan 
with an overseas military role^ 
would more worry than protect 
the other Asian nations. Further- 
more, the greatest seGurit^r threat 
In the various Asian nations Is 
Internal — insurgency, Japan can 
beat help foster political stability 
through trade, aid, and Invest- 
ment, f 



■ But Japan should be expected 
to strengthen her own defense. 
Ideally, Professor Thayer argued, 
a new security treaty should be 
written. The present tn^aty Is ob» 
,^olete. It gives to^ me United 
States a power that it no longer 
needs. This power makes it dif- 
ficult for the Jopanese govern- 
rhent to Increase Its defense 
effDrt. 

Specifically, the present treaty 
gives to th© United States the 
power to use bases In Japan to 
maintain peace and security in 
the Far East. Japanese opposi- 
tion parties have argued that this 
power may drag them Into a war 
rather than protect them frfm 
war, Thelf argument has been 
telling. The treaty has never been 
able to muster a iriajorlty in the 
public opinion poill. 

The Japanese popular fear of 
involvement in an American war 
haa prevented the Japanese gov- 
ernment from cooperating with 
the American government In 
planning a joint defense of Japan. 

During the early seventies, the 
United States has redefined its 
Asian defense responsibilities. It 
will provide a shield if a nuqlear 
power threatens an ally. In other 
types of aggression, it will furnish 
military and economic assistance 
but will expect the threatened na- 
tion to provide the manpower for 
its defense. The United States Is 
^ precluded from maintaining nu- 
a clear weapons on its Japanese 
bases. Thus, the Japaneie bases 
have only marginal value for Asian 
defense. 

Since 1967, Japan's Investment 
in, trade with, and aid for most 
Asian nations has equalled or 

' topped that of the United States, 
If the Asian policy of the U.S. is 
to buMd prosperous nations In 
an open economic system, Jap- 
anesf cooperation Is essential, 
Japan's ;aoperati6n is' best elic- 
ited by undirwriting its security. 
American Interest in the security 
of Japan is of a different magni- 
tude than In the security of other 
Asian nations. The United States 
should be willing to write a new 

. treaty uncoupling the iecurlty of 
J&pan from that of the other 
Asian nations. 

A new treaty whose venue was 
limited to Japan would probably 
be accepted in Japan by both the 
ruling and opposition parties and 
the public. Such acceptance 
would permit the Japanese gov- 
ernment 'to cooperate with the 



American government in plan- 
ning the defense of Japan. A joint 
plan could lead to the precise 
apportidnment of defense re- 
Sponsibilltles between the two 
nations. A better and probably 
cheaper defense v/ould result. 
The United States couH reduce 
her defense commitments with- 
out heightening Japanese an^ci- 
etiiS'Or encouraging Soviet 
adventurism, c 

Professor ''Thayer saw only a 
'*mlnimar- likelihood of renewed 
Korean hostilities, with no major 
powier seeing any binefit from 
such an outbrtaki and all prob* 
ably' seeking to avoid it. He 
voiced serious concarn about the*, 
recent situation when U.S. 
authorities spoke openly about 
using nuclear weapons If South 
Korea were placed under attack. 
If the Americans even contem= 
plated resort to tactical nuclear 
weapons, Thayer warned, the 
U.S. alliance with Japan would 
imniediately be in jeopardy. Sev- 
eral Japanese promptly agreed. 

So did Profasior Yano of Ihe 
Center Jor Southeast Asian Stud- 
ies of Kyoto University^ who said 
that Japan. views th^ South 
Korean issue basically as a diplon 
matic and not a mijitary one, and \ 
^ hopes for tha pfesiWto sed'rfe- 
lations frozen aSMhey are — with 
North-South .tensions. ©ased but 
without any^unificatlon of Korea, 

Thi Japaneset h©4aid, womI^ ap- 
preciate a continuing U.S. mlll^ 
tary presence in Korea "for five 
more ytars" — and even ^fter 
that, they would not appreciate 
an "unconditional U.S/ retreat/' 
but would hope that the U.S. might 
use any pullback as diplomatic 
leverage to draw the North Kore- 
ans into international scclety. 
Both Koreas and all the major 
powers — Russia and . China as 
well as the U.S. and^ Japan 
share a desire for 'no-war in 
Korea. But there is cause for 
concern In the internal situation 
in South Korea, and in the *iack , 
of sensitivity^and doctrinaire 
character'' of the North Koreans. 
The basic Interest of Japan is to 
promote an easing of tensions 
within Korea and to develop 
deepening economic ties with 
North Korea. Asked if it would 
^e helpful to Japan for the United 
ites 'to establish diplomatic re- 
ns with Pyongyang, Profes- 
inp said em phat ically : ' *yes* 
m "Ch." 

lyama, later urged cau- 
ils point as a matter of 



timing. He fold of htacllng a del-^ 
egatipn to Pyongyang and find- 
irtg ^3o^th Kprea one of the most, 
regimented places in the world: 
"We only relaxed'Ji/H^ wa got 
out from Pyorig^ang^to Peking,'' . 
he said, "and w© relaxed more 
when wt got from Peliing to Hpng 
Kong," Mr. Takeyama urged a 
careful ''step-by-ste^approach 
In dealing with NortfrKorta; for 
Japan, he said, he had advocated 
e^ctendlng some long-term loans, 
but excluslvaly for consumer 
good^ at the Initial step. 

On the ^estipn of renegotiating 
the U,S,-JapariiSe security tre&ty* 
Profeisor Yano differed with Pro- 
fessor Thayer's view that it could 
benefit from some rewriting, Ji- 
pan, would oppose any such' pro- 
posal ^ he thought, because It 
"would not expect that any bet- 
ter treaty arrangement could be 
achieved than the one we have 
now." \^ 




He cited four point! of concern 
thai Japan has in preserving the 
basic security treaty: (1) it is not 
rnerely a set of security arrange- 
ments but an **everlasting friend- 
ship" treaty; ^(2) jt facilitates 
Japan*s adjustment of Its basic 
defense phlloeophy to meet the 
needs of the years Just ahead; 
(3) It preierves Japan against 
embarking on very hazardous 
armament adventuros; and (4) — 
the crucial reason — it is func- 
tioning iffeGtively, so that Japan 
can contribute much to the re- 
gional security of Asia, 

professor yano also noted that 
greater, rather than less, depen- 
dence on the U.S. treaty Is cen- 
tral to the thinking of the Japa^ 
nese Defense Agency in planning 
Japan's basic defense posture 
for the years ahead. He indicated 
Japan has no expectation of In- 
creasing the approximate 1 per- 
cent of gross national product it 
now allocates for total defense 
e^cpendltures. It Is planning a mil- 



itary capability, therefore, foiv 
only a very^limlted aurprisa^ttt- 
tack, or for aggression on its soil 
, of small dimensions. It win ba 
a defense irmed mainly at cop- 
ing with -natural disastfra and- 
ketping domestic order. 

Unde/lying this Japanese ap^ 
; proach to defense', said Profes- 
sor Yano, to a somawhat nervous : 
expectation that Asia will s@e> 
less, and Jesf intematlonal/terv; 
sion and rnorejind more ampha- 
■ sis on great-povver .diterite. The 
greater concern -qf the ^ejc^fav^ 
years, in Japanese eyes, will be 

. for economio IssuAs. But In 
'pressing a whole range of nagb- 

^ tiations with Chlnai the Japafitse 
are '*very worried'* about the suc- 
cession prpbli/n and possible 

: d^estic odnflicts In Peking *'on 
a very hijh level,'* So the Jap- 
anese feel no need to hasten tht 
pace of negotiations to reach a 
final friendship treaty with the 
People's Republic, In Its rela- 
tions with the Soviet Uhion, too, 
he described Japan as taking a 
''very cool attitude" and 'Vei7 
much worried about Soviet dlplo- 
rriatlc aggressions in our vicinity." 

Professor Yano noted that one 
of the most significant develop- 
ments since the Vietnam War- has 
been the rapid rise in internation' 
al influence of the Association 
of Southeast Asian Nations, Ja- 
pan, he saidj has welcomed the 
opportunity to develop Increas- 
ingly olose. relations with the 
. ASEAN bloc, at the same time 
^ that It has hurried to normalize 
relations "With Hanoi as potential 
and responsible leader of the 
socialist camp in Indochina, 

Qiven th^ policy options of being 
pro=ASEAN, or working to keeij 
the ASEAN and 'Indochina bloos 
in power, or of developing olosar 
relations with Hanoi, he said, Ja- 
pan has apparently chosen the 
second, balanee-of-power option. 
It is working hard both to renew 
relations vvHh Hanoi and to help 
the ASEAN nations. In Professor 
Yano's viiw, Hanoi is *'not neo- 
essarlly willing to be beholden 
to either the Peopled RepubHc 
of China or the USSR," and^ 
therefore not only welcomes Jap- 
anese aid but '%ould also weh 
com©'* a dormaliiation of rela- 
tions, and especially financial aid, 
frpm the U.S. s 

'■^ ■- 

Rrofessor Yano described "five 
strikingly peculiar features" of 
the Japanese foreign policy'; 
making process. 
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ittputy SfaraUf^ of Slate, 
nd Yanio Imksftms of 

NMIng If^oftntlly C«N}y«> 
lid at tfif esntsratHic Ubl« 



Firsti alMpdIieies are formulatid . 
by a ring of sectian chiefs who 
work problems out topether. They ' 
must get further sanctioni from ■ 
higher levels, but usually not 
mueh further input This Is a 
*'traditlonaf habit in our bureauQ" 
racy, and It Is hardly possible to 
ghange it/' 

A iicDnd fiature is that bifore ' 
any daclibn is madBj "you must 
consult with a// psrions con- 
cerned with the ^mattfji" This 
takes flreat time and 'involvei 
ringing up many people — some- 
times as minv as 1 00 In 1 6 or 1 8 
ministries. TWs usually means, 
said l^r. Vandfthat "the best op- 
tion can never be adopted," that 
*'ths second Of third'best" Is more 
likely to win all the required 
approvali. 

Thlrtf, Japan has good -"country 
deikf" and a good '-global desk," 
so Its Gounify and globml policies 
are usually OK, but it nnost often 
blunders in its rBgicnat policy 
formijiatiorrs ~ fbr, lay, the Mid^. 
die Easti or ^sia= 

A fourth -'peculiarity" of Japa- 
nise foreign policy-niaking, he 
saldj Is its tendency to discrinn= 
inate by regign» giving U.S. and 
European relations the ^ highest 
priority* with Alia, Middle Easti 
Africa, and Latin America neg- ' 
lected in study* diplomatic skill 
and effort expended. 

The final *"pscullarity'^cited — al- 
though some Americans weren't 
so sure it v/ae pectiliar to Japan 
— was that loreign-pollcy ideas 
c6rnefrom two different sourcesr 
one refleoting an analysis of 
trends outsids Japan* the other 
reflecting the domestic political 
climate. 



Japan's 
ilitnoitiinil growth riti 
lid €lln)iiitd ind thit a 
uS% grqwlh avtf ag« sould 
M *ip«€lv4 evtf tht nvRt 



A TROUBLED WORLD 
ECONOMY = HOW SiRIOUS 
FOR THE U.S., JAPAN? 
Hqw much are the American and 
Japanese econoniies hurting 
from the world econonnic reces- 
iion— and how much will their 
relationship with each other be 
strained as varioue economiis re- 
' boynd at different speeds? Is the 
miracle of Japan's swift rise to 
econortiic superpo\ver status 
endirg, or Is it only sA/aiting to 
catch its second wind? Are such 
^^lisures as those of the OPEC 
for higher rav\/ materials 
,c©s, and from Third .World- 
vountries for a redistribution of 
the world's wealth, merely creat- 
ing manageable adjustment prob- 
lems for the American and Jap- 
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anaie economlae~or ar^ they 
arafUngi "wliole niw ball game" 
and a: fondaiDji^tal worsening of 
prospects, 'or or^re^aUQbs_J\^tf^ 
each other? " - 

These were some of the hard 
queitions faced Tuesday nriorn- 
ing. The speakers were Junichi 
Kada, chief of ths editorial beard 
of yomiuri Shimbun, oi Tokyo, 
and Hugh Patrick, a Yale Univer- 
iity profeiSDr of ^Far Eastern 
EconomiCi, They diverged chiefly.* 
on the resiliency and stringth of 
the Japahese economy — with 
Mr, Kada taking a diitinctl^ more 
peBsimistic view than Profeisor 
Patrick. 

Mr. Kada opened, the aiscuselon 
by noting that, since the period 
of Japan's '*super-rapid econom- 
ic grb\vth'' in the 1960*i, there 
has been b ''great qualitative 
change in the conditiDns prevail- 
ing," Japan* he said, ''could not 
possibly find itself in the 1970's 
and the 1980's on a simple line 
projected from the - 

He cited four *'baiic condillDnSi" * 
internal and external, Which en^ 
ablBd hii small insular country 
to achieve "a gnovvth unparal- 
leled In history'* and to becor^e 
a major pQwer. Three of the four 
conditlonSj he saldj."have been 
shaken to the roots and are. un- 
dergDlng changes/' 

The four conditions^. 

1. Japan started out with a strong 
national consensus on the need 
to achieve, the goal of r^aking 
Japan a great manAJfacturing and 
trading hatlon, and "the ertire 
political, economic, educational 
and social syitjams of, japan funcr, 
tioned with this single goal In 
mind," 

That condition has drastically 
changed. For 10 years' doubts 
abDUt national goals have been 
rising among the people. Instead 
of giving top priority to produc-^ 
tlon and trade, many nov^ feel 
Japan should spend more effort 
In protecting the environment and 
innproving the welfare of the peo- 
ple. Due to concern abcut the 
environment, fcrr oKample, thsu 
availability of land for new fac-- 
tories become extrerrely 
limitfed. And the ''self-evident 
ipgic'* that, there can be no im- 
provement In welfare vvlthaut a 
certain degr0e of economic 
growth is "no longer being ac- 
cepted in Japan," 

2. It vtfas possible for Japan to 
obtain cheaply, In large quantl- 
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titt and In a stabfe manner, tht 
raw materials Its faotorisa naeded 
thanks to a favorabli demand- 
suppiv situation Tor raw n^ateriali 
^hS t^e ease of ^cf an tranepor* 
tatlon in large ships, = ' 

That oondltion, too, his now 
drastically changid ~ and not 
ofily because of the iuccess of 
OPEC's oil stratagy, but because 
^Mhajn©^ ^'rasQurcpi national- 
isni'* cf iRe^vtteliingj couTi\f\m%, 
v/hloh 4s putting lirT*it5fl&nf on 
iuppliis of other raw rnatsrlals^ 
Mr/ Kida views th© future proi'^ 
pacts here rsthtr darkly. He I'aw 
it !ik#l/ thai the age wHen prices 
were determined by the balance 
batwatn demand and supply will 
be replaoed by *'an afls when 
prices will tse maintainecl at artU 
floiai jgviisby varloui measures/' 
When that happaria, he said, "it 
Is avident thet Japan, as the 
world's largest Importer raw 
materials, will bear the haavlest 
burden," 

3, The nartet for the aJ^ports* of 
^Japan*s industrial production 
kapt constantly expand ing» 

This gondiiion is likewise near* 
ing a dead end. Por the last dOE- 
an years, Mr. Kada said, Japa- 
neta iKports havt **erjated prob- 
Itms ail over the world/V The ^ 
"too rapid iriaraase in volume" 
brQUght political, aoonomlc 
and soGlal resentment. During the 
last 2-3 years/ Japan's e^cports of 
capital have also enaountered 
growing resistance. Until reesnt- 
ly, Japan has lolved etch trio- 
tfonalprDbltin and hasoontinued 
to expand Its txports — in a mar- 
ket generally based on free-trade " 
principles and a worldwide' pat-- 
tarn of economip growth. This' 
year's Japanese exports, Mr. 
Kada said, art about to fall more ; 
/than 110 billion short of the year's 
target ~ .proDf, he said, of the 
growing barriers to trade axpan^ 
sion. 

4. The fourth condition underly- 
ing Japan's suptr-fapid growth 
of the 1 960'a — ^ and the onl> one 

/strll prevailing unGhanged. — is 
that the long-range safety of 
world snipping lanei was ggaran- 
.teedi thanks to the maintenance 
of Inlematlonal pe^ica 

In laolcing to the futurG, Mr. Kada 
'foresiVtf grov/Ing presiures from 
the Third World nations for a re- 
distribution of th« world's v^ealth, 
,wlth an inslittnt dinlogue be- 
tweeri '^Ncrth and Beuth " This, 
he thotights would be likely to 
lead towarrt the rtorganlaation 



of such international systeins as 
the United Nations, the Interna- 
tiona! Monetary Fundi and the 
World Bank, orienting them more 
■ toward redistribution of wealthr 

In the light of suoh proapcolsi , 
he- siw Jaftar! facing the necai- 
sity of reconciling itself to pricfs 
"stabiliied at a hloh leval,'^ and 
he saw this as partTdularly disad^ 
vantagsQUS to a oountry as de- 
pendtnt on ravy matarials Imports 
as Japan. Hi also predicted that 
the new emphasis on4he welfara 
of deviloping countries would 
oause the whole ttmpo of world 
economtc growth to slow dovyn, 
with this inevitably slowing the 
expansion of Japan's exports. 

When' Japan v^as first hit by the 
oil crisisi Mr. Kada raoalledi there 
was a wave of extranne ^pessl- 
misni about the'very foundation of 




its sconornic existence. But Ja--, 
pan quickly recovered its "equa- 
ninnlty" and discoverid aone 
realistic ways of coping with the 
situation. Even so, he said, the 
majority of the Japanese people 
still ^'harbor a vague sense cf in- 
security regarding the ability of 
Japan to continue its existsnce 
within the ^orld economy," At 
the least, ha saidH the Japanese 
people fear that restrictions on 
resources will make Inflation Q 
permarient feature of their na- 
tional economy: and they are be-^ 
coming paihfiilry aware t their 
continuance as a maior trading 
nation will not be "under condi- 
tione as foftultous" as in tht re- 
cent past 

This lias-thin-optlmistic con- 
clusion drew the comment fronn 
Mr, Takeyama that 1970 was 



*'quite a crucier*^y;rfiirig-poifit 
year for Japan ; that its phenonn- 
enal growth rate ollmaxsd aboiit 
then, and that Its OMP <groi^ na- 
tional product) gfSwfh rati slnai 
then has been disappointingl Hi 
estinnated that thlrf would b# no 
grcwth this year, and hli fore- 
cast was for a percent ar- 
niial growih average for the rit3(t ^ 
tin years — noting thaf any in- 
nual rite under 6'pere^nt wojld 
brino rising unernpfoyment ind 
other difficult probleml. • 

Professor ^Patrick's view of la- 
pan*s eodnomic prospects In the 
period ahead was considerably , 
more optimistic. He thought Mr. 
Takeyama's prediotton of 6.6 per- 
cent was tbc low— both fqr Ja-' 
pan's economic good and In rfi- 
latlon to its ability to grow faster. 
* Not only does Japan have a pc- 
tential capacity to resurfie €90- 
nomlc growth at a lomewpat 
faster rate, said Mr. Pati icK, but 
onci It itarts to do so, hi 
doubted 'if any dpmestlo forqes 
would move to slow it dow^n. 
^'Japan needs a faster growth fcr 
a lot of purposes/' he said I— 
particularly to keep employment 
high; to clean up pollutiori andl to 
do some effective urban Tenajw- 
ah H6 atec thought the Japanasa 
goverriment has tendenqy jto 
malce very cautious projictlo|rs 
— partly In order not to icara* 
the^ American gcvernmerit. : 

Mr. Takeyanria replied that, In 
terrns of predictions. "Hugh m«y 
^ be right,'* and agreed that, frpm 
tht viewpoint of ampfoynnint op- 
porfunlty, '*Japan surely tiaods a 
growth rate oyer. 6 percent'* But 
he cited various difficulties in tlie 
way of aohleving It during ttie 
eomlng decade — Including t^e 
problem of how to finance It 
without taking on axaesslve 
bonded Indibtedniss, He noted 
that In the next phase of growth 
Japan will have some of ttie sanne 
problams of working out bftlanoed 
trade relations with emQrjtng,na- 
tiona that th§ U.S. has had wllh 
Japan. 

This discussion followed genaril 
rainarks by Professor P^trlcN on 
the responses both countries had 
made to the world rictislon. 
Thilr main focus, he said, has 
been on domestic policy — pri- 
marily C1) how to get inflation 
dowrt to tolerablt levels, and (2) 
how to solve the problenn of ds- 
Gllning profits and imploymsrt. 
Both countries have discovered 
that these aren't purely domestic 
concerns bfcaus© their econo- 
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mies are related to wbrld triide,^ 
and what the Big Three — U,S,^f 
Japan and Europe— do will de-^; 
tefffllnt whether the world iGono-- 
my Is prosperous or not, Sol 
each Is saying to the othersi/ 
"You pliese get your ioonoiny 
growing again so it will itimulatd 
world tradii but wm have to solv© 
our Inflation problems tirit.*' Ja-^o 
pan, said Professor Patrlokp has 
bqan the most laggird In that re-| 
spect; littlng an eooriomy thai 
has grown at i 10 ptretnt rat© 
be throttled down to i 1 or 0 
percent growthi he siid, Is 
/*rldloulous.'' \\ 

Professor Patrlok saw fairly briflht 
prospeoti for a continuing world 
eaonofriio recovery (although at 
the tinrie he spoke he thougHt 
the prosj^ct of a New Yorlc City 
default might ieriouily oioud thp 
reoovery). During the ffQovery; 
phas©^ he thought Japan had the; 
cappibirity of being a fiader. In- 
"ih&ping the rufes of the game" 
but that it was very reluctant to 
do io. This reiuctandii hi said/ 
was partly due to Its afenie.ot real . 
vulnirability* Jn the ways de-^ 
scrlted'by Mr. Kada; and partly 
bicause *Mhe bureaucracy makes 
policy for Japan and Is inhtrt ntly 
very cputlcusJ' 

Mr. .Patrlok thought that the im^ 
portant newi of the .future in 
US.-Japanese relations would b© 
more and more in the economlo 
area» and less In the areas of 
politics, military and security Is-^ 
sues or ordinary Intfirgovernmtnt-, 
al relations. On the security Is^' 
sue, he^'eald, **Wf'd like to have 
the Japanisi say that Korea Is 
vital to their defiinse; and we 
want tht3 Japanese to love us and 
our bases, to welcome a U.S. 
military presenee like the Ger- 
mans do. But they don't really, 
and the Japanese also don't In- 
. tend to spend any rnore relatlVily 
on defense than the 1 percent 
of GNP that they are no^y spend- 
Ing.V Mr. Patrick doubted that 
any political changes in Jlpan 
in the near future would hpve any 
mpjor effect on economlo or for- 
sign policy devejopments; 
''Prime Ministers come and go,^ 
but policy goes on as bifor0t.*l„ 

With economic issues moving to 
the fore, h© warned the editors 
that most newsmen, espeoially In 
Amerjca, are poorly trained to 
c^)ver economic news jHe foresaw 
a trend toward iettling more and 
mora aconDmic matters through 
negotiation rather than In th© 
marketplaci, with '*all kinds of 
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(UVernment Intruslonii national 
inid InternallonaL" He elted tfif 
iollticilteatlon ©f aceoss t0 o^ll 
s only \h% most vivid eKampfi 
3f many trends, in this dlreetlQn, 
ihd he saw the old dlchctorny 
Detween frei-tfade anrf- pr^c- 
Jon^st pollQitt giving way a 
f^iiOh mora cQfnpMceted futuN of 
ilMe^by^casa nagotiatiors on 
liajor Issues, vvlth all s&rts of 
^d.^oc arrangements S€t up 
[jlspeoiajly with developing na^ 
tjorts), In v/hat may b# an *-i\rolv- 
irMglconinfiori law" of warld soo- 
Ib^io relationships. 

^oftssor PatriDk said ha difterad 
lorrtiiwhat with Mr. Kada» how- 
ever, \ in appraising the eff€Gi of 
III this on Japan's acon^mv irt 
the naxt feyv years. He thowglif It 
unlikely, for example* that in #f- 
laotlve price cartel ooLild be 
malntaihdd on anything ©Kcapt 
Dil **and 'l question how long It 
ivilt las< ivin there.^' He sjg^ 
g©st8d that whan major new aup- 
piles of oil come into the rnarKet 
— from the North Sea, Alaska, 
China. stG. ^ the world price may 
break, and the United States and 
Europe may by the h have agriad ^ 
to a long-term prlca floor,, and 
Ihtfs find themselves on the high- 
er end of a two-prioe systeni, 
with Japan getting the advantage 
□f a price cut and lower prload 
oil/ 

ProfiSiOr Patrick said thagfe are 
n@' Fnajor bilateral tenslQrra at 
presenfi bi^t he warned that thjs 
condlilon Is not.|INely to last kn^, 
and we should not forget s<ime 
"nasty periods-' in 19?1-?'3. Un- 
derlying any tensions, ha aaijd, 
Is the faet that both eountries now 
parcalve a very solid need for 
each other, Japan's direet trade 
with th€ United States may 
corns ralativaly less importatii in 
Japan's eoonomy, but it will still 
be a vital Ingredient. Japari, In 
turn, "already Iniportanl to the 
United StateSj can only become 
more so/' its economio size reh 
atlve to both the U.S. and to In^ 
dividual European nationi will 
probEbly increase. J^an, In 
Ihort, will be "a very big ec^no- 
my" probably looming rtiQfe Im- 
portant In Amerlean interests ten 
years frDm riow than 4hi OPEC 
nations. ^ 

(Professor Patrick tended I© a^ree 
with W. Keda*s thesis about Ja- 
pan's relatively greater da pan- 
qtrice on overseas acoi^s to raw 
nfiaterlals. "Japan does not ^ave 
the Dptlone of independence, In 
contrast to Interdepindafiae, that 




the United' States will continue 
to have," he said. Apart from its 
military strength, whioN Japan 
totally lacks, he noted that the 
U.S, also has a "very strong na- 
tural resource basa/* to "self- 
sufficiency will mean something 
very different to J^anesa than 
Americans. V Jepaneae foreign 
policy ''Inevitably," therefore, 
will have to continue to give high 
"priority to economics ~ fjrefer- / 
ably through a muitllateral, liber- 
al ^orld of trade and capita! fiowi 
among all hations; but If ttiat is 
not pos%iblei then Japan viflll.^. 
have to make other arrangenenti 
to import what it needs for a high 
GNP, and to e^cport iUfflGlentSy 
to pay the import bilh 

Professor Patriok took a dimmer 
vievy of U:8.%lapanes6^Eiirop©an 
trilalerai relatjons. The baile 
European attitude is to regarci 
Japan as a threat and otherwisi 
to have as little to do with It as 
nicessary. "The Eurep&ans are 
Incredible in thoir lack of aca- 
demic and government^r exper- 
tise on Japan," he sald.^ "They 
are basically very paroQJhial; the 
orily three 'global nations' are 
Russia, the United States and 
Japan/' 

Two partlcipanta added feotnotes 
to this theme. Mr. Dedmon, as an 
i^nnerlcan member of a triiateral 
commission on U.S.-Eurppean- 
Japanese affairs, said It was in 
danger of collapse due to a laok 
of financial support and to dis- 
interest primarily by European 
business Interests, it wai HNe a 
three-legged stool in danger of 
enllapsing, he salcl, beaaui© of 
its weak Eurobean leg. Profes- 
sor Yano described a trilateral 
conference In Kyoto last spring, 
during which "the atmosphere 
was cordial but there was no real 
consensus.'* The /Americans, he 
said,' were interasted In global 
economics, the JEuropeans were 
pushing for stimulative nnaasures 
to counter depression and unini- 
ployment, whili the Japaness, 



were more eoncirfied about do* 
mtitiQ inflation. 

A question by Mr* Ttteyama then 
touehid off a lively discussion 
of another canfusion in U,S.- 
Japanese relation^. This . It the 
concept of a aloser relationship 
among the.''PscHlo Rim'' or **Pa- 
cific B^ln" nations. Professor./ 
Thayer said ihat this idea — 
which generally enflb raced the 
nationi bofderlng on the Pacific* . 
esccept for China — bad been dis- 
cussed by economists for about 
six years, Mid that only v/ithin 
the past - year had muaK the ught 
been given to the porillcal fam- 
iflcations. Chile artd several other 
South American nationi were in- 
terested, hi said. AJStralia was 
espeQially Interested — Me 3d co 
was strongly opposed. Professor 
Patriok added that the idea of a 
grouping of nia]pr PacifIa nations 
•(to includf Canada* Japan, Aus- 
trailat New Zealand and U.S,) 
had been first dliousa^d In terms ^ 
of a possible Paolflc free-trade 
area, but this had been shot down 
''mostly by the Amerlains," who 
were pushing global free trade 
and saw the Pacific-area idea as 
useful only as leverage to try to 
keep the Europeans from going 
too exclusive. 

Alfred Balk, editor and publisher 
of Aim V/Qrid Pre$$ ftfw^/ew, 
asked what Impapt the Third 
World drive for a nev/ econcmlo 
world order would hive on U.S.- 
Japanese relations. Profaasor 
Patriok thought the basic impact 
would €e to pull us closer to- 
gether. Me agreed that this will 
be a growing ,Jssui, and that by 
and large the U,S. and Japanese - 
interest would be ilmliar. He 
doubted that '*Japan, any more 
than the United States, is pre- 
pared to redistribute Its wealth 
to the developing oountriai/' 



TOO INTEROf PENDENT " 
SOeiiTliS = Aa DIFFfRINT 
ASTHtVCAMii 

The Japanese and the Americans 
— two peopli as different as peo- 
ple can be? Or two hations more 
allKe than any other malor ra- 
tions In the v/orld? 

On those divergent questjons, 
too, the view depended on the 
viewpoint— T or at least the speak- 
ar's eoncluslof) depended on his 
premises — as the discussion 
turned Tuesday afternoon t© the 
lively sub|8Qt of U S. and Japa- 
nese sociological jno oultural 
'tontrasts. 
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Ths different-as-can*bi vlevv \A^as 
generallv that of Crocksr Snovv, 
Jr-, vIct chairmap of th© United 
States dei^gtlon and asaiitant 
to trie publisher bf the BOBtpn ' 
Qfob&. His talk prompted an dp- 
posit© ©Kpression from Ailfrtd 
Balk, 

To Mr. Snow, the differenies 
were niany and started with the 
phy^ieal environment: Japan, an 
old, sniall, slosaly cdntaired so^ 
* clfity \A^ijh a highly homogencys 
p^ulation; the U.SM*its chief 
chiiFactariitic bting Itageegfaph- 
Ic, ethhie, rdelal and relfgioui 
diverstty. Mr Balk, granting tNe ^ 
contrasts, saw similarities ptm- 
dsminailng. In factt he said. In 
their dominant aharacteriftics, 
they^lre the two most atlke iTiaiof 
nations in the world: "The simi'^ 
' liritfts-are Just fasoinatlng, ffoth 
are world powers* high ttchnolo" . 
.gy soeiitiei^ highly geared to ecb- 
nomie growth. They are also tbi ^ 
two most plastic aooietfes In iha 
world — relatively new as mod- ' 
ern societies with no rspldusl 
titled aristpcraclei. They are both 
.secular societies and worship tlie 
same gods — sciancet technolo- 
QY, materi|l ^udcess, oorj^ldHyi 

Throughout his anicdotMilfeftj" 
prepared talk, Mr, Snow drew on 
a seven-year baokground as a 
Japan-based Navy. officer and 
laten. bs a Tokyo-based foreign 
correspbhdent to point .up c ultLir- 
al and sooiologlcal contraits be- 
tween the two countries and some 
of thetsubtle rflfficulties each ^as 
In underitanding the other He 
^trfssed three kinds of oontrails* 

1, i/apan as a iribQl ^Qol&iy vb. 
Am&nca as a sooMy of IndM&u- 
'a/a^ThlSi said Mr, Snow, Is one ^ 
of the first things an American / 
feels in Japan, and every west- 
ern writer on Japan Is full of tabs / 
about it. He told of a rneatlrig; , / 
of librarians where the Japsneie . 
participants wanted ijo Indiwidusl / 
n^me tags b\x\ wanted tc be^' 
treated aDlleotlvely as librarlane/ 
The first word an American usu* 
ally hears in Japan is -a mur- 
mured ''gaijin," meaning "foralgn- 
er or non-Japanese,*' snd thlt tag 
lingers as long as ha remiiins. 
For the Japanese, he said, ':^<here 
IS great security of place Ir the 
tribe," Self-will la thusuin m- 
diiirabi© trait: improvisation Is 
bad, Jay-walking in Tq'kyo, for 
Instanoe, Is taboo for the .Japa- 
nese. Mr, Snow saldyhe played 
sonil-pro hockey with.a Japanese 
teaffi and found tha' aamt eon- 
, tfft^t prevailing,.. The coacries ejt^ 
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pected thiu the Amerloi'ni'^iylt 
vyould emphasize Indji^idual Ini- 
provisation and th^'Japanaae 
v\/ould play totally by pfedeter- 
minad patterns. What the 'Hrlbai- 
isni" comes dQtyvn to, fife sug- 

* gested, Is that ali/Japaheie know 
their piaae in society and have a^ 
sense of being eared ^or, It means 
living by the^^les, "ivari whtre 
Inconvenient/ and leaving \ary 

, little to chance, iut, "as a velut 
judgmenti'y'Mr. Snow QonQluded, 
hi tliough,ithis DUltural trait '*\ery 
necessary*' in the orov/ded Japa- 
nese soqlety, Whi le both sooiailes 
' bavi g/eat' itresses and itralris, 
most of those In today's i^nnari- 
oa, bre suggested, are beoauee • 
of lack of social conflnfrnent 

. anc^ constraints, while those in 
J^^an are largely the , stresses 
aiid strains of group living in a 
^rilossjy-eonfined locisty* 

/ 2. Japan fls a conmmm wooMy 

' va. AmBrim as mxBOclety cf ad- 
verBBfy mt&tlQm^ This Is parilc- 
uldrly , apparent thfoughout the 
two politieal systini, Mr. Snow 
noted, in Japan, advarsary sltii- 

^ atlSns are mainly flist rituallitlo; 
the real decision-making proaiss 
le one^ of ooniensus %vith deci- 
sions^ arrived at by committee, 
The U.S. is a contentious society 
vs/here declsionB are- arrived at 
by "charisma and force of per- 
scnality.'' This difference causes 
decisions In Japan to be atfme- 
what slowly arrived al, and to 
tha Ameriean taste, It m^kea for^ 
faceless declston-niaking arid a 
very bland political discoiirse, He 
cited the example qf a three-hoijr 
dinner f^r eight ralporters by re- 
tiring former Prime Minister 
Elsaku Sato In which ''not one 
notworthy thing was said'*! It 

. . was -'all ritual. and party- llre^" 



Mr. SnowAliQ jslrtdj as a dli-; 
eon^ertiflO eKampI© of rule-by- 1 
' OQn§ensua,#^ firri# his yvlfe was i 
sohid^led to have an operation 
but /the various consulting doc- 
toi^' could not reaoh aconiensus ~ 
sp the operation was canoefied. 

/s, Japsn as a mn-vmrbat sqcIb^ 
ya, Am&rIcA aj a lei'n'Blhhang" 
Gut kinti of moalmif. This con t fast 
takis sybtlar forrnSi Mr SnoW' 
said, and perhaps begins with ! 
the .two types of v^rlttin lansuageL 

. — Japanese bairig built of iso*^ 

. lated."ldeogrtphs,-.plat^^^ 
and English bslng a *'llTOar"/. 
language building- on a train of" 
thought. Hi oltad the way mixed 
Jipanaii ^rd Anierlcan teams 
would' play at ofjaradas at par- 
ties; the Americans would -act 

■ out a word at ^ time, the Japanese 
would act Dut^he coficept. He' 
citedf as anothar axanipfe of the 
American t^ndancy to verbalize 
^d the Japafieae to fix on a 
conoept, th€ earlier dlscuaalQn 
on the Watergate scandafc whiir© " 
the Japanese tended to bSv: 
^hocked by the Immorality apd 
InslnQerity of the prlnc!pals whilt, 
tha Americans tanded to focuif 
on spicific llleQii aots and in- 
cidents; -'In Japan," said Mr; 
Snow, "there is a plaoe for aber« 
rafllnal behavior If it letms to 
be sincere,'* He sited othfr ex- 
am plef but Ihraw up his hands; 
on on© final one: Iiav© ho ex- 
planation" fie concluded, "far 
the qharacterlstic imlia on the 

fface ofMh^ Japunasa who finds 
the subway doer slartimed In hl4 
face/* - 

This brought fronn Nr. Hashimoto 
a smijing exampie of that equal- 
ly puzzling cultural typej the 
American, *'VVhen a group of 10- 
American visltera was asked by 
Japanese hosts' If they wished 
to go to Place A pr Place flya 
wanted to gc lo each^ Since no 
ooordlnation was possible, it was 
finally decided to take them all 
to both piaoei. " 

Profeaior Patrick said there was 
np lack of Jndividualfam or com-^ 
petitlvenas§ in Japan. On the con- 
twry, he said, much of tha so- 
cial coristrairt there Is an effort 
to oontalri the compelltlvenesi 
within acceptable ohannela. 
There are twin presiures, he said 
~ the conteatlon of struggling , 
through the organisation end fltt- 
tlng to the, top, along with, at- 
tempts to ccritraln ambition and 
protect against unbrldlad com- 
petitivetiais. America has Its 
r4tuafs,'^teor- for reselvlrig •'sych'-' 



imor& N^fUiri (lift) 



CluMt eernir* it 
WlHQftprM wars 
£Oil^iiai to crMtlvi 
tfi«jght ftf^ f »« 



confllDti* "W6 do it with winntra 
and losirs, ifigal suits and 
ganies,'' h© said, "but the Japa- 
nese do not like to label losers: 
thtre Is too much embarrassment 
/ and ihama.' They like to spread^ 
^ blame, io have a kind of no fault * 
Insurance* for all behd^lcjr. But 
— Japanese have their conflicts 
too; It's just that their process of 
resolvina them is different.'^ 

Mr. Takeyarna noted that many 
of the eharaatirlstloi cited about 
the Japanese eultura^'muit hay© 
~ orrgiiiatsa from a very long trad> 
tlon flf living together In if small 
county. Professor Yano added 
a point of contrast about Japa^ 
neae and Arnerlcan profesiors. 
In 196t> tie said, he met Henry 
Kissinger, then a professor at 
Harvard,\and he carried away the 
Impresiipn that Dr, KIsslngac 
probably \couldn*t have beeome 
a prafeisDf in any university In 
. Japan beaaust he was "so self- 
.willed, so \afro§ant" In Japan, 
ha ialdi a DrofessDr is assaased 
moitly for We personal charaoter 
and behavior. **Thi key lecret in 
Japan." he said, 'Ms to keep ai- 
lent. Vtfi arelralned to. sensitivity 
and to fieHngs, using very few 
words." To Mr. Snow's point 
about the tribal society. Profes- 
sor VanD added a touch of Irony. 
^*Ws are taught to be very oars- 
ful with ©nt asptet of our society. 
We must be neat and tidy, care- 
ful and lull of rules /nf/da our 
own society. But there are no 
rules for b€hiyiof'oufs/da."*This 
imbalanoi In defining behavior 
I inaldji and outiide Japan, he sald^ 
mak#i It very difficult for ordi- 
nary Japanese tQ behave properly 
as*tcurliti outside their own 
country ^'because they have no 
rules" 

. On the lupposed oontrait be- 
tween the two. dountries' ap- 
proaches to decNion-making, 
one speaker commented that it*s 
often hard to tell when elth&r bo- 
Glety has made a decision. In the 
United States, as soon as a dech 
slon is announced, "someone Is 
working to change it." In the Jap- 
. anese system, -'they sit down 

L'and talb about what they're not 

' going to talk about, narrowing the 
differencfii/' The side Issues will 
get spun off and may be talked 
about later. But with the /fnpor- 
tant issueSi "in Japan, you never 
V go to a Ves-or-No vote but to a 

= consensus which, when ■ finally 
reached, usually .sticks," In a 

. typical u/$.-Japanese confer- 
...^ .enoe,-. he..added,... -*the .Japanese ^ 
will usually talk about politics in 
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eeoi^l^ia tarnis, and the U.S. 
will Urn tbojLjt feenortilci in po- 
litical terms.'* On the recognition 
of China, for eKample, tfi© Japa- 
nese wDutd^ use economic rea-^ 
Hons for doing political thlngi» 
and tfie U.S. mWmilm would be 
just the oppdsiti, dinyJng there 
was any economic rfiotive. 

To a question torn Mr. Chaplin 
on "the role ot apologyV in Jap- 
antsi socletyi Professor Yano 
said that apology Is primarlly^a 
face-saverrbut^ddeti: '^The rules 
about It are strlQtly formulated* 
The wa^ you apologiEi, use ter^ 
minology, is so itrloU The roud- 
noss of voloe, faaial gesture, 
BVBrything is ifrtportant/' 

Michael J. Mc3ulre of the Chloa- 
go Tribune asl<ed whether a 
'%l©tor/vanqulshed nientality'' 
doesn't atlll prevail in. U.S.-Japa- 
nese r^lationSi with Americans 
still v'patronlzlng" the Japaneie 
instead of consulting vvlth them 
as equals. Mr. Snow felt thatt yes, 
a ''victor/vanquished fpentality" 
does unfortunately still exist. 
Given the growth and develop- 
fnent of Japan, todfey, as well as 
"fts cultural histcrv, he added; "If 
there 1s any patroniztng» it Is 
purely and sjmply^and— unethh 
oally — raolal.*' To a comment 
^ about the presunfied raiuotance 
in U-S>JapanfSi meatings to dis- 
cuss the war .experiatioe, Mr. 
Takeyama repiiad that aithdugh 
the war expar lance ''was very 
bitter>' he had no objection to 
discussing any aspect of it, but 
^that hi preferred "to lool< for- 
'ward, not baokward." Sam B. 
Willlams of the QGneva (N. YJ 
Times, said he thought the Amer= 
Ijcan treatment of Japan after 
World War II had been much 
"harsher" than that of Germany 
or Italy, and he noted that Japan 
was the only couritrv not allowed 
to have an arrHy. Stanley M. 
Swinton of the Assoolated Press 
thought, however, that strategic 
and geographicil ooiisiderationa 
explain that cflfference. ^Theret. 
was no way in Central Europe to 
avoi(3 having any Qerfnan army 
whatever," he said, *'but Japan 
had a different background and 
particularly a different experience 
with the Bfomic bofnb/' Nr. Swin- 
ton added that he hadnM noticed 
any reluctance among the Japa- 
nese to talk of the war expe- 
rlenoes and disagreed with the 
suggestion that our attitude to- 
ward Japan was **patroniEinQ." 
..Mf^^flalic.agr^ed wMh- Mr 
ton, saying that if anything the 
American attitude was one of 



admiration and envy pf the 
Japanese* 

Mr. Oberdorfer eoundid the clo8» 
ing note in the cultural discus- 
alon by admitting ha was pe^sl- ^ 
mlstic about achieving realfe> 
mutual understanding ^'across the 
great divide of such cylturaLdif- > 
ferences." But he said he could 
think of no better way Jo try than 
to communicate "the' way this 
whole thing went today.'* 

A MORNINO OF SHOP-TALK 
^THf BiTTiH TO eOViR 
lACH OTHER 

Wednesday's shop-talk session . 
bri U.S.-Japanese press coverage 
took upi not surprisingly^ where . 
Tuesday's discussion of ouftural 
differences left VfftThe discus- 
sion of "crisis cdverage" was led 
by Rodriey Armstrong, director of 
the Joint Research Program oh 
the Media being conducted by 
Keio University in Japan and the 
Fletcher School of Law and PI- , 
plon^acy at Tufts .Universltyi 
where he Is a senior fellow In the , 
Edward R. Murrow Center of Pub- • 
lie Diplomacy. 

Heno^ at the outset thatr ■since 
everythin9 about the two coun- 
tries Is different, corftparlng press 
coverage is comparing apples 
and orangei.'* The very roles of 
the media In the lives of^the two 

' countries* he said, differ greatly. 
The Jipanese media^'are '^actors 
In the tormlnti Of a national con- 
sensus." He noted that Mr. Ta- 

* keyama, leader of the Japanese 
press delegation, had /let slip 
that he*s a member of almost 
every malor policy-making body 
in Japan.'* Ranking members of 
the media In Japan, he said, reg-' / 
ularly redesign flrticlts to achrSv^i r 
an action or some ftood within 
the subtle ^process by whlch^ a 
Japanese consensus is struc- 
t\4red/' In the. U.Sm he went on, 
we. have a ^'totally different, ad-- 
versary relationship" with the 
government. The American media 
reflect far greater diversity,, with 
few papers having a circulation , 
comparable to the larger Japa- t-. 
nese papers. The Enoiish pre^Si^/ 
he suggested, is more nearly dbrh-' 
parable to the Japanese press.. 

The media in both countries, Mr. 
Armstrong said, have played a 
considerable role, positively and 
negatively. In crises of U.S.- 
Japanese relations. There has 
been a deplorable lack of cover- 
age of Japan In the ^American 
press, he said, but this coverage 
has greatly increased In recent 
years* both in volume and In 



quality. That change Is nrrgstly^th^ 
reiult, not of new or better cof- 
respondents in Tokyo, but of ai 
greatif willingness by eaitors! 
back home to give greater space/ 
Hi noted particularly that theH:: 
had been much interest and can- 
siderable coverage of the Em* 
peror's and Empress* recent ^Mia 

Turning to Japanese priis per*, 
formance In covering Ahierlc©, 
Mr. Armstrong said that the Japj 
^ anese people In the past Iim 
not been given much real coK^r^^ 
prehenalonP of the role of Con% 
gress in Am^rjMO foreign pollCVi;v 
He suggested thaNhls would m} 
a good year f^ Japanese m©dlil 
in Washington to broaden thel^ 
coverage of America = t© 
Dr. Kissinger alone for a whilSr 
and go out and cover the Amar- 
lean style of llvirig and thinklngJ' 
As an example pf one story wall- 
ing to. be^told, he said that If the 
Japanese press explained the- 
role of foundations In America'i 
national Jife, It might be helpful 
In leading to the development of^ 
similar institutions in' Japan. 

Mr. Swinton, drawing on his kP 
experience, said he thought thet 
Japanese coverage of New VorK^ 
and Washington Is *'very sub*, 
stantlally better" than It .was 
eight or nine years ago. Then; he 
said, seniority often determined 
whidh Japanese Journalists went 
to New York *"lust before tliay 
retired.-' Most of them came with 

" a language problem. Now, the 
Japanese journalists tend to be^ 
younger and morre specifically 
trained for their American asslflri'' 
nnent, and some are very good at 
getting around the country. Mr, 

-'Swinton also thought American 
coverage oftJapan la much betv 
ter \Mn 25 years ago, when most 
jfaurnalists were "juit leftover war 

. correspondents who didn -t really 
know anything about A§lah cul- 
ture- or fiistoryi" The problern on 
both sides, he added, Is '^hufnan<^ 
Izing the news; we still don't get- 
much on how people In eacH 
country live, on the quality pt Ufa." 

Robert W. Gibson, foreign news 
editor of th% Lob AngeleB TlmBSi- 
picked up that theme with the 
point that ''we editors are toe 
coneerned with the apot-newi 
r ^syndrome." Before covering eacti 
crisis, he said, ''the press In eacti 
country has a responsibility to 
lay a groundwork for reader un- 
deratandlng of the other country.^ 
This is a matter primirily of adu- ' 
eating telegraph editors, who are 
on the firing line and under great 



prtssure. that baeNground 
StcrTes fffffas Inipart 
;.hsippefiBd In the lest 24 hoursV-' 



tht conference ended with a' 



JuneheDn afttr a dIscUsiion of the 
lJ.S.-Japan journailst exchange 

""pTograiTtr^Plana.4Qr_Ju*'»re Joint 
mtetinos v/e're projicted with the 
hope of continuing th© process 



of expanding mutual uridcretandX 
ing and awareniis through the 
frte, Independent anfl mquirlng 
prass of Japan and tha United 
States. 
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WINGSPREAD 





Th© building Frank LloVd Wright calted 
Wlngaprsad. situated on a rolling 
prairie site Just north' of Raaini, Wis- 
consin, was dtslgnad In 1936 as a resi- 
dance for the Johnson family. Jn 1960i 
through the gift of Mr. and Mrs, H. F. 
Johnson, It^beQame the hetdquartsri 
of The Johnson Foundation $nd began 
Its career as an educational confer'^ 
enca canter. ^ 

In the years since, it has bean the set- 
ting for many conferences %nd meet- 
ings dealing with subjects 0| regional, 
national, and International Intereitf It l# 



thi hope of tht FoLiridatlon's trustaas 
that Wingipread will take Its place in- 
creasingly ^1 a national institution de- 
voted, to tha free exchange of Ideas 
anong people, 

Tfie rolling a^cpanM df the Midwaittrn 
prairies was oonsidarad a natural set- 
ting for Wihgspread. In tha limitless 
earth the architect envisioned a free- 
donri and nnovfenrient. The name Wing- 
spread was an expression of the nature 
o1 the^ house, reflectlrig aspiration 
tlirough sprfad wings — a symbol pf 
soaring Inspiration. ' * 



The Johnson Foundation Bncoumgm the marriinatioh of aj^^Bhety of probl0m$ focing the Mid- 
wBst, the Nation, and mankind, fn the b&flGf that f&spQnsible anBlyses and propci$als should 
reach a substantial audience, ThB John$on Foundation assists in the publication, of various pa- 
pers and reports) Pubiication, of murse, dom not impiyapproyal. - 
Additionai copies of this report m^y be obt&ined from The Johnson Foundation, Racine, WiBCon- 
$in5340i. ' ' ^ ^ . 
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